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Has for its fund principles the Religion of the Bible,} «Flesh with the life thereof, which isthe blood|for his seed remaineth in him: and “ 





and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim. however, 
is t» give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Doliar per annum to those who prefer to pay 

Sp-cimen oumbers will bs sent to those requesting them.— 
Any >abscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
us u copy with his uameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order. * Discontinue * 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N. Y.” 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery &ruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gurdeus. 


vee 





wen wee 


Steel-Traps of the must ‘approved “Description 
tor frontier and western rapping, manutactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newuvuse, Superintendent. 

Garden-Hves: A new and very cumpiete ar- 
ticle culled the Scurrie Hog, is manutactured and 
oifered to the gardening puolic as above. 





thereof, ye shall noteat’ Gen. 9: 4. ‘ Ye shall eat 
no manner of blood.’ Lev. 7: 26. ‘For the life of 
the flesh is in the blood.’ . . , It is the life of all 
flesh.’ Chap. 17: 11,14. ‘Be sure that thou eat 
not the blood, for the blood is the life; and thou 
mayest not eat the life with the flesh.’ Deut. 12: 23. 
‘ Abstain from things strangled, and from blood.— 
Acts 15: 20. 


‘The Blood is the Lire of all flesh.’— 
Then whatever flows from the life is due 
to the blood. This includes actions, char- 
acter, thoughts, mental and moral tenden- 
cies. These will all be in accordance 
with the state and quality of the blood, 
which is the life from whence they flow. 
Hence, as there are all differences in the 
types of character between the animals 
and the angels, so there are all differen- 
ces in the blood. And the type of char- 
acter in every case, as above said, is the 
representative or exact expression of what 
‘is true and natural in the life-fluid. The 





Sewiugesiiks: Merchants aud Ts adeas supplied | 
With tue various Kinds vi Awericaa wunutacwure, ; 
at whulesale prices. 


A. W. Cakr, 0. H. Mincer, U. Ons, agents. 


an “assortment of our ow 
careiuily selectea stock. 


Travellug-Bags: 
Muaufacture, trom 
Merchants supplied. 

il W. Boxnham, 
Mas. E. Wuirrigeup, 

Cravatss Satla Spring Cravais of the best 
styles, aud thoroughly made. 

Mus. 3. Van Veuzen; Superintendent, 


§ Superiniendents. 


Paln-ieat Mats ‘mauufactured a and tor sale at 
toe Cummuaity. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Miiliug: Cusiom work doue as usual at the | 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haun, Miller. 


PE ene rw 


Fresh Tomatves--ilermeticaily Scaled, in Glass 
Bottles, tor tamily use. 


PPPS 


Designing “and Wood-Bugraving by E. 
Ve Latre, Uueida Association. 


PPP DIYer 





Orders tu any of the above branches may be 
wdidressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE CUMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putney Commune, 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


tag and Milling. Address, 
MM. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, Vt 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. 
H. PLLEN, 


NS RAARAR ANAS 


Address, 
WALLINGF ORD, CONN. 
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Pu BLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.--By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1 50. 


KIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 

. Aunual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Novrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onewa Association. Price 123 cts. 

= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Qa Persons writing to uson business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any oi the above publications, are particu- 


swine is « swine because it has a certain 
kind of blood ; and the horse is a horse 
because it has another kind ; and the 


i habits and instincts of both are inevitable 


results, from the sanguineons constitu- 
tion which they severally inherit. So with 
the vital manifestation in other animals, 


and so in the case of man. 
But the question arises, how a material 


fluid having a similar appearance and 
chemical constitution in all animals, can 
operate to produce all the different mani_ 
festations ot character that are observed. 
Perhaps we cannot yet satisfactorily tell, 
but evidently the blood is the seat and 
vehicle of spirit—i.c. of a subtle fluid 
within a fluid, which cannot be caught or 
analyzed by the external senses, but which 
nevertheless, circulates everywhere in the 
blood, controlling and stamping its char- 
acter on all the functions of the body and 
mind ; giving in fact, life and character 
in all their minutice to the being. Phre- 
nology teaches that the manifestations of 
character are to be referred to the confor- 
mations of the brain. But the brain is 
asecondary growth in the process of life 
and can offer but a secondary test. The 
question remains, what gives shape and 
substance to the brain? And here the 
answer is, the ever-circulating BLOOD ; so 
that we are carried back to the Bible po- 
sition that the blood, and not the brain, 
is the organ of life and character. It is 
the blood operating on the brair, which 
gives cast and volor to the thoughts, »mo- 
tions, motives, and tendencies of the mind, 
Our position in brief is, that a man’s 
character and conduct shall be totally 
changed—-without regard to his brain or 
other organization—by any operation 
that vitally affects the quality and source 
of his blood. If this position isa true 
one, then it follows that the on/y method 
of true reform in any case is by an opera- 


tion on the blood. 
Let us now examine this philosophy 


by the light of the New Testament.— 
There are many passages which describe 
the unrenewed nature as fellows: ‘The 
carnal mind is enmity against God, and 
is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed canbe... . They that are in the 
flesh cannot please God.’ On the other 





larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


bility is asserted in respect to sin: ‘He 





hand, of another class the same impossi- | 


CANNOT sin, because he is born of God.’ 

Now the manifestations of opposite 
tendencies as here described, amounting 
to a positive necessity of sin or holiness, 
cannot be predicated on any mere state 
of purpose, resolution, or mental effort on 
the part of the subject. The transition 
from one condition to the other implies 
nothing less than a change—a vital oper- 
ation in the blood. The cannot in those 
passages is founded on the same philoso- 
phy that would allow a person to say, A 
swine cannot display the loftier qualities 
of the horse, nor the horse go down and 
grovel with the swine. On a similar 
ground, the practice of sin and holiness 
is a question of nature, determined by 
the state of the life. A carnal man can- 
not please God, or walk by inspiration ; 
there is somethiug in his blood that will 
not let him. That kind of blood may be 
full of painful effort to be good ; but it 
is like a crow trying to be like a dove, 
It can only succeed in putting itself un- 
der law, and betraying the entire oppo- 
sition of its nature to what is good. On 
the other hand, to that nature which is 
born of God, it is easy and natural—it 
is meat and drink—to do the will of God. 
It can do no other way. 

The grand prescription then for the 
salvation of man is expressed not inaptly 
in the formula,—‘ Purify the blood.’. Dr. 
Brandreth was a wise man in his genera- 
ation. He attributed all bodily disorders 
to the state of the blood ; and sought’to 
purify itby medicine. Ifhe had included 
all moral and spiritual disorders in the 
same category, he would have been ina 
better position to look after the true rem- 
edy. Our present view gives great inter- 
est and significance to the word’ spoken 
by the prophets : 


* Judah shall dweil forever, and Jerusalem from 
generation to generation. For I will cleanse their 
blood that L have not cleansed ; for the Lord dwell 


eth in Zion.” Joel 3: 20. 21. 
* Avi it shail come to pass that be that is left in 
Zion, an t he that remaineth in Jerusalem. shall be 


called i. ty when the Lord shati have purged the 
blood of Jevusalem trom the midst thereof by the 
spirit of just: ment, and by the spirit of burning.”— 
Isa 4:3. 4 


We come now to the main question, 
How is the blood to be changed ? How 
purified —muade to please God, and work 
righteousness? The Testament says,‘ we 
must be born again ;’ i. e., must take an 
element into the circulation different from 
that of our first birth, It also says, ‘ The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin.’ Here is the remedy. The blood of 
Christ, i.e., his life or spirit, may be re- 
ceived into man and become the vital ele- 
ment of his blood. It is communicated 
through Christ’s word, (as he says, 
‘The words that I speak unto yon, 
they are spirit, and they are life;’) and 
is drunk into the circulation by faith. 
The sanguineous duid is made from 
what we eat and drink, and if our food 
be chiefly material, the blood will be 
carnal, and will work itself out in evil 
ways. But our food may be chiefly 
the word of God-—the substantial thoagh 
invisible aliment of Christ’s body and spir- 
it, and then the blood will partake of a 
oalesniol, quickened nature, whose every 


impulse is 5 good. Criticism is one form 


in which the life of Christ is offered, com- 
municating to us his new blood, and. 
purging out the old. Who will not love 
it in that character, and in that described 
by the prophet as a ‘spirit o1 judgment. 
and a spirit of burning ?’ 





How to Favor the Spirit. 

The fire of inspiration and of the spirit 
of truth in us, is like an excitement of 
our inner nature ; and we can quench it 
by getting up acounter excitement in 
our outward nature. A counter excite- 
ment smothers it, and draws off the con- 
sciousness. This isa principle recognized 
in medicine. If aman has an inward 
disease, the doctor puts a blister on the 
surface, and gets up a counter irritation 
in another part. Life can be drawn 
from one part of the body to another by 
excitement ; and soa person can prevent 
God from producing an excitement in 
the inner man, by making a fire in his. 
sensual nature. 

But we need not only to abstain from 
counteracting processes, but to know what 
to do positively to fan the flame---how to 
increase the excitement of our inner na- 
ture when it begins, If God excites im 
us a thirst for righteousness, and all that 
part of our nature is kindled which takes 
thold of heaven and truth, we want to 
know how to increase and give vent to 
the flame. Is not the solution of this to 
be found in that expression of Christ, 
‘prayer and fasting? Fasting is the 
abstaining from counteracting processes, 
Prayer is the positive action of the heart 
towards God. We may kindle the fire of 
God in our hearts, and further its opera- 
tions, by paying attention to it seriously, 
and exciting our desires toward it—will 
it and wish it to increase ; pray that it 
may increase, and count it our salvation, 
When we discover a leading of the Spirit 
of Trath in us, we have hold of a clew 
which ends in heaven. We should follow 
it up as far as possible, and voluntarily 
give ourselves up to it, with prayer to God, 
and exclude all things that go to stifle 
it, such as fear of criticism or suffering. 
We should come to it in a spirit of, 
frankness that desires to know and be 
known ; and render to it the sincerity of 


of the hesrt. 
The word of exhortation in my heart, 


in all such cases, is expressed in the 
homely phrase, ‘Follow it up.’ If. you 
feel a movement of the spirit of Godin 
your heart, if you have a good sound 
idea—an idea that has the element of 
life and faith in it, ‘follow it up ;’ and 
not count it a passing thing, that may 
come and go, but find out what it means, 
Take an illustration. You see on the 
surface of a ledge of rocks, a glistening 
substance, which on examination proves 
to be gold. Follow it up: do not be 
content with simply taking off the out- 
side scale. There is a vein there, and if 
you will take the trouble to knock off 
the rocks where you first saw it, and fol- 
low it up, you will find it runs into the 
bowels of the earth. So, if the spirit of 
God is touching you at any point, the 





first consciousness of it is only the glisten+ 
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ing scale of glory. ‘Foutow ir up.’ Be 
not content with the first scale, but keep 
your eye on it, and you will find that it 
runs back into the bosom of God. If you 
do not at the time find it easy to follow 
it up, form a purpose in your heart to do 
so at some future time. Say to yourself 
There I see a ve 2; 1 have not the means 
of working it now, but I shall have. I 
will lie in wait. You will find if you take 
this position, that you will return to it 
days or weeks afterward with new interest 
and greater advantage. Refuse to forget 
the word of God in your hearts ; and in all 
cases where it has begun, consider it a 
divine and immortal thing. Itis not a, 
thing to die and flash out, but is divine 
and immortal as God. Form a purpose 
never to forget it, but to follow it up as 
soon as you can.—Home-Talk. 
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Heavenly Esthetics. 

Weare inclined to think that very much of 
what is ordinarily termed taste, in art and else- 
where, is the direct offspring of habit and educa 
tion. Such a thing, we are accustomed to say, is 
in good or bad taste; that is, it pleases or violates 
our interior sense and perception of what is appro- 
priate and beautiful. ‘Thus, this person is comely 
while that one is not; this article of apparel or 
furniture is pleasing to us, and that is the reverse. 
Probably every one has opinions and sensations 
of this kind: and the general idea concerning 
them is, that they are innate and instinctive; and 
consequently unalterable. And yet, there is di- 
versity, and often antagonism of tastes ; an object 
may seem beautiful to one, which is repulsive to 
another. No two individuals agree as to the most 
beautiful in a gallery of paintings. The Holland- 
er educated amidst the low and marshy plains of 
his native land, pines among the hills and forests 
of America; while the Highlander loves nothing 
go much as the heathy hill, and the bleak and 
barren moor, upon which the days of his youth 
were passed. 

But beyond this, arise other considerations.— 
Experience teaches us that tastes are susceptible 
of change. ‘That things which habit has taught 
us to consider even repulsive, may often, by some 
felicitous association, lose their unattractiveness 
and become pleasant and agreeable to our senses, 
Love is a great transforming medium ; and the 
generator of innumerable beauties, both of mind 
and person. Perhaps some may remember Hood’s 
rough and graphic verse : 

To the loving, a bright and constant sphere, 

That makes life’s commonest thing appear 

All poetic, romantic and tender ; 

Hanging with jewels a cabbage stump, 

And investing a common post or pump, 


A currant bush, or a gooseberry clump, 
With a halo of dreamlike splendor, 


And so with a great variety of experiences,— 
An object which custom has taught us to consider 
_ unattractive, is presented to us illumed by some 
mew and unexpected inspiration. We consider it 
in this new light; and the old impression of re- 
pulsion gradually wears away, and is replaced by 
that of attraction ; and finally our sensations re- 
garding this once unattractive object are those of 
unmitigated delight. We consider it in excellent 
taste; and wonder how we could ever have re- 
garded it otherwise. Changes and improvements 
in dress, and personal attire, which at first leave 
an unfavorable impression upon us, considered in 
& purely artistic point of view, at length by our ap- 
preciation of fitness and adaptability to circum- 
stances, come to please the eye as well as the rea- 
son. Education and thenovels teach us that 
@ high degree of delicacy and effeminacy consti- 
tutes the truest ideal of female beauty. - Common 
sense, on the contrary, asserts that woman is most 
beautiful when healthy, hearty, and not afraid of 
soiling her fingers by engaging in hard labor. 
Taste, we repeat, is, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, the offspring of habit; and herein hes the 
yeasun why we should hold our conceptions of 
the beautiful loosely, and subject to change. In 
the end, the best persons—those who live 
nearest to God, will be the leaders ot f:shion and 
taste. From the Primitive Church, and the heav- 
ens, and not from Paris, will come the bulletins 
of fashion: and the truest taste will be found to 
be that which is most in accordance with the 


spirit which rules there. Very likely most of 
vur ideas of beauty and appropriateness will be 
found defective, when subjected to the clear lizht 
of heavenly wisdom; and very likely a radical 
revolution will take place, giving birth to new and 
higher principles of taste, as we grow into vital 
sympathy with Heavenly Esthetics.—c. 8. J. 





A Spark of Light. 

The following from an English review of the 
Memoirs of Perthes, the German publisher, is 
an indication of wider and truer tendencies of 
thought than have hitherto prevailed, on the sub- 
ject of the Origin of Evil: 

‘*That the devil made the material universe we 
do not believe ; but, in some inscrutable way, he 
and his agents have interwoven evil with it, with 
every part of it with which man, at least, comes 
in contact, so inextricably, that nothing less than 
a supernatural force can separate the bad from 
the good. This we believe to be a deduction 
from the whole spirit and doctrine of revelation. 
He is the ‘ God of this world,’ the ‘ Prince of the 
power of the air,’ and the ‘whole world lieth in 
the Wicked One.’ And it is impossible, we think, 
for any man with a heart to contemplate many of 
the fearful phenomena in the natural and provi- 
dential worlds, without revolting at the thought 
that they all proceed from a God. This is not 
unduly to limit the ommpotence of God. That, 
in effect, although not in theory, is limited by the 
resistance of man’s wicked will already. We 
only show this resistance exlended into regions 
where many think that cnly one mind is working 
and (horrible blasphemy !) complacently creating 
conditions and circumstances which render ini- 
quity, injustice, and undeserved suffering inevit- 
able, and, on the showing of nature-worshipers, 
everlasting.” 

Why not follow the problem out to its only 
legitimate and satisfactory solution—an uncrea- 
ted Devil? That will be found to be the final 
Scriptural and !ogical ground on which to stand. 
And in the light of this position the mysteries of 
man's history will yet be explained.—r. u. P. 





Communication with California. 

A wagon-road is to be coustructed across the 
continent, from the Missouri river to California. 
A military expedition to commence the work will 
start from Independence, Mo., about the 20th of 
the present month. A project is also started by 
some enterprising telegraphic operators in New- 
York, to establish a line of telegraph connecting 
St. Louis with San Francisco. Anexploring party 
for this purpose will accompany the military ex- 
pedition mentioned above. The party will start 
from Omaha City, in Nebraska, follow the Platte 
river to the South pass, and thence proceed di- 
rect across to San Francisco. A wagon-road is 
also to be constructed the present season, under 
the direction of the War Department, from Fort 
Defiance, in ceutral New Mexico, to the Mohave 
river, in southern California, a distance of about 
500 miles. This forms a part of a great southern 
wagon-road, which, commencing in Arkansas, 
opposite Memphis, extends through northern Tex- 
as, to Sarta Fe, thence 160 miles to Fort Defi- 
ance. From the Mohave river the road will fol- 
low the Pacific coast to San Francisco, some 300 
miles. A large portion of the eastern part of the 
road will soon be openec. 








Tur Came. Experiment.—The Washington 
Star says: The camels in Texas have been heard 
from, up to the 17th of March. They are doing 
well, and those first brought over are in use for 
the transportation of supplies between San An- 
tonia and Camp Verdo. Three little ones were 
born in March, and are thriving, and five or six 
more births are expected. From the reports of 
the condition of the animals, at present, and 
through the eleven months that the first impor- 
tation have been on the continent, we may regard 
all doubts as to their acclimation dissipated, 
and that somuch of the experiment is a fixed 
fact. The only remaining indeterminate point is 
the character of the stock that may be produced. 
For this, time will be required. The officers in 
charge, are, however, sanguine that, it will fully 
equal that of Asia Minor and Africa, and may 
by proper.attention, be more highly developed. 





(eS Our thanks are due to Messrs. Fowler 
& Wells, New-York, fora copy of ‘ How to Talk ; 
a Manual of Speaking, Conversation and Deba- 
ting.’ It is the second of a series of Pocket Man- 
uals in course of publication by them, and contains 
more valuable information in a small compass, 
well told, on the above subjects, than can be found 
elsewhere for the price—50 cents. 





——Man, ‘Symbol of Eternity imprisoned in 
Time !’ it is not thy works, which are all mortal, 
infinitely little, and the greatest no greater than 
the least, but only the Spirit thou workest in, 
that can have worth or continuance.—Carlyle, 








Sunrise Comes To-Morrow, 


True it is that clouds and mist 
Blot the clear, blue weather: 
True that lips that once have kissed 
Come no more together. 


True that when we would do good, 
Evil often follows ; 

True that green leaves quit the wood, 
Summers lose their swallows. 


True that we must live alone, 
Dwell with pale dejections, 
True that we must often moan 

Over crushed affections, 


True that man his queen awaits; 
True that, sad and lonely, 

Woman through her prison-gates 
Sees her tyrant only. 


True the rich despise the poor, 
And the poor desire 

Food still from the rich man’s door, 
Fuel from his fire. 


True that, in this age of ours, 
There are none to guide us; 
Gone the grand primeval powers! 

Selfish aims divide us. 


True the plaint, but if more true, 
I would not deplore it : 

If an Eden fade from view, 
Time may yet restore it. 


Evil comes and evil goes, 
But it moves me never ; 

For the Good, the Good it grows, 
Buds and blossoms ever. 


Winter still succeeds to Spring, 
But fresh Springs are coming, 

Other birds are on the wing, 
Other bees are humming. 


I have loved with right good will, 
Mourned my hopes departed, 

Dreamed my golden dream, and still 
Am not broken-hearted. 


Problems are there hard to solve, 
And the weak may solve them, 

May review them and revolve, 
While the strong pass by them. 


Sages prove that God is not, 
But I still adore him, 

See the shadow in each spot 
That he casts before him. 


What if cherished creeds must fade, 
Faith will never leave us; 

God preserves what God has made, 
Nor can Truth deceive us. 


Let in light, the holy light ; 
Brothers, fear it never ; 

Darkness smiles, and wrong grows right : 
Let in light forever. 


Let in light : when this shall be 
Safe and pleasant duty, 

Men‘in common things can see 
Goodness, truth and beauty ; 


And, as noble Plato sings— 
Hear it, lords and ladies— 

We shall love and praise the things 
That are down in Hades, 


Glad am I, and glad will be, 
For my heart rejoices 

When sweet looks and lips I see, 
When I hear sweet voices. 


I will hope, and work, and love, 
Singing to the hours, 

While the stars are bright above, 
And below, the flowers. 


Apple-blossoms on the trees, 
Gold-cups in the meadows, 
Branches waving in the breeze, 
On the grass their shadows ; 


Blackbirds whistling in the wood, 
Cuckoos shouting o’er us, 

Clouds, with white or crimson hood, 
Pacing right before us: 


Who, in such a world as this, 
Could not heal his sorrow ? 
Wélédme this sweet sunset bliss, 
Sunrise comes to-morrow. 
. N. Y. Tribune. 





The Love of God, a Natural Law. 
Whoever will observe carefully the working of 
the various passions, will find a law of connection 
between them all—an operation by virtue of which 
any excitement in one tends to communicate to 
another, and so to spread through the whole se- 
ries. The process of pteasure in a natural state of 
things, free from foreign and interfering influences, 
would be by a succession of passional excitements, 
one leading to another, and each succeeding one 
rising higher in the scale, until the whole nature 
was affected. To illustrate what we mean, and 
show the actual tendency that exists,—suppose 
an excitement commences, for instance, in the 
sense of smell, caused by the presence of suitable 
enticements. Now, observing closely, we dis- 
cover that however delicious the sensation is felt 
to be, there is yet no thorough satisfaction in it: 
the enjoyment does not finish itself and come to 
a termination in the action of that sense; but on 
the contrary, it Jeads to the suggestion of another 
pleasure, and the awakening of another sense—the 
sense of taste. A delightful smell leads legiti- 
mately to a desire to eat; and there is a secret 
feeling that the satisfaction we were excited to 
crave, is not to be had in the first enjoyment, 
but lies in the direction of the second. That is 
to say, the enjoyment of the sense of smell is in 
the main a prospective thing; a matter of hope, 





looking forward to the gratification of another 
passion—that of taste. 

Pursuing the observation, we find that the sense 
of taste is governed by the same tendency Its 
power of satisfaction, in itself, is altogether in- 
complete. After eating what we wish, the sensi- 
bility and desire of pleasure are as far from being 
appeased as when we began. Instead of reaching 
the end and satisfaction of our desires, the table 
only proves an opening into new spheres of pleas- 
ure, and stimulates another set of faculties. It 
leads by a natural anc harmonious law to the en- 
joyment of the fine arts—music, conversation, and 
the higher pleasures of society. 

But we do not yet reach the finality that we 
are seeking: as in the previous examples, so in 
social pleasure, the enjoyment is yet prospective— 
there is still a void, whose craving demand looks 
forward instinctively to the exercise of some oth- 
er passion for its fulfillment. And it is found at 
last that the final landing-place of all our desires 
—the consummation which wholly satisfies our 
sense of happiness, is . the passion of gratitude 
—the sole love of God; and, be it observed that 
this final excitement is just as natural as any of 
the antecedent ones. In a state of pure freedom, 
a sensation starting at any point in the circle of 
our pleasures would rise and expand through a 
series of excitements, until it terminated by a 
natural course of things in the love of God. This 
would be the result in every case, not as a matter 
of duty, but as the natural law of life—by a rule 
as simple as that by which the rivulet falls into 
a large strearn, and pursues its way into the ocean. 
There may be artificial obstructions, dams, &c. 
by which the small stream is detained, and allow. 
ed to dry up; and so, under the perverting influ- 
ence of unbelief, the natural progress from incip- 
ient pleasure to the fullness of love and gratitude, 
may be obstructed, as is the general case in the 
world. But such is not the natural law. By the 
free course of nature, every stream would find its 
way to the sea; and so every passion and desire 
and gratification would inevitably follow its course 
until it flowed at last into an accumulated volume 
of worship, praise and gratitude to God. The re. 
quirement ‘to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, soul, mind and strength,’ is not an arbitra- 
ry requirement, but is seen to be in strict accor- 
dance with the normal working of human nature. 
It is in fact the final passion towards which all 
the other passions converge, and wherein they 
terminate. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


.---Gould Brown, the grammarian, died at 


Lynn on the 30th ult. 

..--A project ison foot among some of the 
Jews in this country to change their Sabbath , 
which is now held on Saturday, tu Sunday. 


...-Orestes A. Brownson, the editor of the Ro- 
man Catholic Quarterly Review, comes out in bit- 
ter opposition to the decision of Judge Taney in 
the Dred Scott case. Judge Taney is a Romanist 
of the most decided kind, and it is somewhat sur- 
prising to see two such eminent members of that 
spiritual dynasty in a position of political hostil- 
ity. 

...-The Norfolk American says, that it is es- 
timated ‘ that 30,000 slaves were sold and re- 
moved from Virginia last year, and 2,000 more 
escaped.’ 

...-A farmer near Binghampton N. Y., last 
year, in order to convince a neighbor of the use- 
fulness of birds, shot a yellow-bird in his wheat- 
field, opened its crop, and found in it 200 weevils, 
and but four grains of wheat, and in those four 
grains the weevils had burrowed. 


....In twenty years, Ohio has increased its 
valuation from $80,000,000, to $860,000,000. 

....-The Hon. David Wilmot, of Proviso mem. 
ory, is the Republican and Union candidate for 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 

...-Great numbers of Poiish exiles are return- 
ing to their native country in consequence of the 
amnesty granted to them by the new Emperor of 
Russia on his coronation. 


.-.-An enterprise is on foot for an excursion, 
with an excursion price per ticket of $375, to 
leave Portland Me., on the 27th of June, for 
Liverpool, Edinburg and France. The whole tour 
will occupy about two months, and embraces about 
4000 miles of ocean travel, and about 800 on rail- 
road. The tickets entitle the holders to first- 
class accommodations every where, the use of a 
competent guide, &c. The number is limited to 
60. 

...-Arrivals from Europe since our last issue, 
bring news of the birth of another daughter to 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, on the 17th of 
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April. This is their ninth child. Both mother 
and child, it is said, are doing well. 

..--William Cullen Bryant, of the Evening 
Post, sailed for Europe on Saturday. 

...-The North river day-boats commence run- 
ning this week. 

...-Capt. Rynders, the new U.S. Marshal at 
New-York, is manifesting much energy in detect- 
ing and suppressing the fitting out of slavers from 
thet port. Several vessels have already been 
seized, bearing unmistakable evidences of their 
diabolical destination. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, April 30.—We were visited with an 
accident to day. What is called a ‘ dumb waiter’ 
has just been introduced into the trap-shop for 
the convenience of conveying down and up again 
parts of the traps which have to be polished in a 
‘Tom’ or revolving drum below. It is lowered 
and raised by connectivn with the machinery, and 
promises to be a great accomodation in the busi- 
ness. I[t is not avery pretty plaything, however, 
as has been proved today. As persons have been at- 
tracted to see its operation, the yyung exhibitur, 
who conceived its idea and superintended its con- 
struction, has invited them to take a ride on it, 
and this was not thought to involye any danger. 
But this afternoon as a brother and sister had just 
made the tour down and up, ind were about to 
step off, some wrong action of the belts, caused an 
unusual strain upon the rope holding the waiter, 
and snapped it, so that the waiter with those on 
it fell like a stone to the floor of the basement, a 
distunce of eleven feet. The brother had one of 
his ancles sprained, and the sister had one of hers 
dislocated and very severely bruised. ‘They were 
standing, and the ancle on which they most rested 
must have taken the whole shock of the fall, as 
they were not otherwise injured, though to find 
them without any broken bones was hardly hoped 
for by those who first took themup. In the con- 
versation in the evening, it was resolved, that itis 
not expedient to play with machinery ; it should 
only be used for what it is made for—never med- 
dled with for mere curiosity or sport. A commit- 
tee was appointed to make the waiter in its legiti- 
mate use, entirely safe, by enclosing the space of 
its passage, doubling the size of the rope &c. We 
have the consolation of thinking that this com- 
paratively slight accident may have saved us from 
a@ much greater one-—and the sufferers can find 
some alleviation in the thought that what is loss 
to them is gain to the whole Community—that is, 
a good lesson has been taught us by the event.— 
The sister said, her very first thought was, ‘ what 
dves God mean by this? what does he want to 
teach me?’ Now, as she is remarkable for meek- 
ness and patience in suflering, perhaps he wanted 
to teach the rest of us something, and edify us by 
her cheerfulness and sweetness, which is like the 
beautiful fragrance of a crushed flower. 

Saturday, May 2. Not very pleasant for May. 
The spring is considered backward. We notice, 
however, that peas are up, and the lawn is changing 
its carpet—according to the good old fashion of 
spring house-cleaning. We hear from two of our 
men who are ‘recreating’ in the temous ‘ Brown 
Tract,’ (after confinement in the shop for several 
months, ) that the snow is three feet deep there 
and lakes crossable on ice. They report the tak- 
ing, of some otter and mink, and send us by ex- 
press a delicate meal of brook-trout.——Mrs. M. 
arrived with three children from Illinois. She 
joins her husband and two sons who came here 
three months ago. ‘There are now fifty children 
at the children’s house, most of them between the 
ages of twelve and six. Eight of them are Onei- 
dians by birth. (We have besides, two of a ten- 
der age who are yet with their mothers.) These 
fifty children require only two fathers and three 
mothers for their daily care. This does not in- 
clude their schooling, the making and washing of 
their clothes, or table attention. They eat with 
the family, part at the first table and part at the 
second. Their washing is done with the general 
washing ; while their own mothers or appointed 
guardians provide their clothes. They. have spe- 
cial attendance at the table, and two from the 
family spend the evening with them, different 
members taking turns. In school they have 
three regular teachers. The strength and wis- 
dom and resources of an organized Community 
has no better field for display than in the man- 
agement and culture of children. Parents ofien 
say that there is not mure noise or disorder 
among all our children than is common in many a 
private family—not so much. Yet their health, 
which, it is but repeating the old story to say, 
is unparalleled—shows that they are not under 
any injurious restraint. 





Monday, 4.—The ancles are comfortable. They 
were very painful fora day or two, particularly 
Mrs. L.'s, which was hurt not moreby dislocation 
than by internal contusion: but both are improv- 
ing under gvod care. The sympathy of the whole 
family was instantly enlisted for the hurt, and the 
best nursing talent devoted totheir service. It 
is a Community advantage, that there is scarcely 
any emergency which we have not some where in 
the orgamization skill and experience adapted 
to match it. We have long and strong arms for 
lifting, gentle hands for smoothing, adroit fingers 
for fixing, and vigilant eyes for watching; while 
there are not many of the ‘ills which flesh is heir 
to’ that some one or other of us has not known 
and profited concernirg. Evening.—Mr H. of- 
fered himself for criticism, being desirous to 
strengthen himself by the Community spirit and 
sentiment on a point where he is liable to be se- 
duced. He drives a peddling waggon, sells our 
bags, hats, &c. and has some trouble in resisting 
the suction which is exceedingly strong in the 
trading world to deal on credit. Several of the 
silk peddlers and others who do business abroad, 
spoke in favor of the cash system, as a clean, sat- 
isfactury method of dealing, and renewed their ad- 
herence to it, in the face of any temporary disad- 
vantage. Mr. M. said he often had tempting op- 
portunities to make large trades in silk by allow- 
ing six months credit, but he had learned to an- 
swer all such proposals by putting his silk in his 
trunk and buttoning up his coat to go, it satis- 
fied his better feelings to be faithful to a good 
principle more than the most advantageous trade 
could do. 

Tuesday, 5, For reading, this evening, we had 
Rev. H. W. Bellows’s Address in favor of Amuse- 
ments. It contains many interesting ideas, which 
will have their developement and justification in 
Communism, but never, we fear, in other society. 
——A lady called to-day, who came from New- 
York City, and wished to leave a young child 
with the Association while she made a journey 
west. She appears to have been a visitor at 
other Communities, and to have had some ac- 
quaiptance with the celebrities of the Sociahst 
school. We thought best to decline her proposal. 
——The subject of fences occupies some attention 
at this season, when the yearly decay and down- 
fall which take place more or less on all! farm 
boundaries are to be repaired. The amount of 
fence on our premises is probably eight or ten 
miles. The cost of fences in this State is estima- 
ted at many million dollars, a large item of expense 
to cultivators, truly. What is ultimately to be 
done with this burden? Shall we dispense with 
animals, or keep them stabled? Shall we adopt 
the oriental method of shepherdizing ? Shall we 
have live hedges, stone-walls, or iron fences? In- 
dividually the writer’s opinion is in favor of 
hedges, as the most natural, durable and pictur- 
esque method of fencing. But the experiments in 
this country have not yet been such as to conclu- 
sively convert farmers from the old post-and-rail 
plan by showing a better way. There is doubt 
yet as to the best plant to be used, whether 
Osage Orange, Buckthorn, or Willow, and then 
as to its ecunomical and successful treatment in 
forming a strong hedge. We have a piece of 
Buckthorn hedge five years old, which grows 
thrifty, and promises well, but it is uot yeta 
thorough fence. We intend to follow in this di- 
rection as fast as facts will warrant, and to at- 
tempt something with Osier Willow and Osage 
Orange the present season. Our seedlings of the 
latter plant have been killed down, the past winter 
nearly to the ground, but time may harden them. 
Can any one intorm us of the existence of a first- 
rate hedge fence growing in this latitude, and if 
such is found, of its materials and method of 
treatment? Meantime, if wooden fences must 
needs be built, we like to see them go up asa 
line of picket fence did near the Community on a 
certain day last week. The managers having 
everything prepared, invited a general bee, and 
before night seventy rods of the fence were com- 
pleted, the whole work having been done ata 
stroke, with the exception of digging a few post- 
holes which had been done previously. 





Not Afraid of Pure Air. 

Aunt Tendershiver.—I wish you would close 
the window, Josiah—I can’t endure so much cold 
air. 

Josiah Breathewell.—O, yes, Vil close it, Aunt, 
for your sake, but then I like fresh air, you know. 

Aunt T.—Yes, I know you do; and I’m afraid 
you are sometimes careless and expose yourself 
unnecessarily, and that you will some diy catch 
your death-cold. You dun’t seem to notice, when 





you go out of doors, whether you have a hat and 





coat on, or not. I do wish you would kearken to 
my counsel, and be more careful of your health— 
won't you? 

Josiah.—I ain glad you have expressed your- 
self so freely on this subject ; for it affords me an 
opportunity to say a few words to you that I have 
desired to express for a while pist. You will 
believe me, Aunt Tendershiver, when I tell you 
I am willing to have the doors and windows all 
closed for the sake of pleasing you, iff thought 
it would be as well for your health; but I cannot 
think it is. On the contrary, it does seem to me 
that one of the most unhealthy things that you 
or any body else can do, is, to sit all the while in 
a warm room where there is not a free circulation 
of pure air. In order that persons may be heal- 
thy they require alarge amount of air to breathe, 
and it should be constantly changed. Air in pass- 
ing through the lungs absorbs carbon, forming car- 
bonic acid gas, which is poisonous, You sit in 
this room day after day, inhaling considerable of 
the time impure air. You do not notice its dele- 
terious effect upon you, because it works so grad- 
ually and insensibly; but I can see that it is af- 
fecting you seriously. You are becoming more 
and more sensitive to any little change in the tem- 
perature of the room. No, Aunt, fresh air never 
hurts any body. Asa general rule, the more a 
person has of it the better for him. You are 
afraid I shall catch cold, because I don’t always 
put on a coat or hat whenI go out. But what 
would you think if I should tell you that I sleep 
with fresh air blowing into my room, and have 
done so all winter! Yet I neveram troubled with 
colds, and never expect to be, unless I am in some 
way placed under the necessity of breathing such 
air as this room sometimes contains. It is not my 
sort of folks that are heard complaining of colds 
and sore throats. Look, for instance, at Morris 
Fairface. Did you ever hear of his having a cold? 
He don’t appear to mind much about the weather 
—cold or hot, rain or shine, it matters little to 
him. But how healthy and robust he looks, with 
his round and ruddy face. It is another sort of 
people that most frequently ‘catch cold’—such 
persons as Mr. Bundleup. He is always complain- 
ing; and he scarcely ever walks out without a 
muffler round his throat and face. Then, again, 
think of your friend Mrs. Sensitive Makefuss. 1 
almost dread to have her visit us, it is so disa- 
greeable to hear her unburden herself about ‘ the 
severity of the climate,’ ‘bad weather,’ ‘ unheal- 
thy season,’ etc. When she comes into the room 
she always casts her eyes at the doors and win- 
dows ‘to see if they are all closed; andI don’t 
recollect as she ever came here when she had nei- 
ther a severe cold, bad cough, nor throat ailment. 
Now, Aunt, I do wish you would lay aside all 
weather-whims, and look at this subject in the 
light of good sense. I verily believe if you would 
feel more friendly toward fresh air, and discipline 
your nerves to endure occasionally even a little 
cold air without shuddering, and be free to go out 
of doors frequently, without stopping to bundle-up 
as though you were going to take a ten-mile sleigh- 
ride, you would improve in health much faster than 
you now hope to do, and be a happier woman.— 
Breathing an abundance of good air is a wonder- 
ful assistant of cheerfulness. Melancholy, doleful 
sort of folks are generally of the short-breathing, 
thin-skin, sensitive-herve kind—— 

Aunt T.—O, Josiah, I feel too weak to-day to 
enter into a discussion with you; but when I’m 
better P’ll try to consider what you have said. 

Josiah.—Very well, we will let the matter drop 
now, if you wish; but Tam afraid you will not 
get well very fast unless you have better air to 
breathe.—w. a. H. 





Letter from Mr. Cragin--Retrospect of the 

Brooklyn Campaign. 

New York, May 1, 1857. 

Dear Bro. G.: For two years past I have, as 
agent of the Community, acted the part of a ‘city 
landlord.’ But that occupation is now gone and 
Iam notsorry. The relation between the tenants 
and ourselves has been, to say the least, a peace- 
able one. In buying No. 43, Willow Place, Brook- 
lyn, we paid the owner his price for it, and in 
selling it, we yielded at last to the offer the pur- 
chaser made for it—sacrificing, according to the 
dollar-and-cent figuring, afew hundred dollars. 
So much for the result of the Brooklyn station, 
as a business speculation. But looking at our 
Brooklyn residence and investments in che po- 
sition of a Bible Communist, acquainted with the 
history of our cause, it appears plain that that 
lucation was, under God, necessary to the victory 
gained, a few years since, in securing toleration 
to mind our own affairs without molestation. 
Those ot our number who felt the pressure that 





bore down upon the cause during the ‘ newspaper 
war,’ well remember the quietness that reigned — 
in the Brooklyn circle. Notwithstanding the fade 
that the Circular was there issued semi-weekly 
and tri-weekly, right in the very midst of the 
newspaper opposition to our Community prinei- 
ples, an overruling providence made the locatié 
the most quiet and safe retreat any where to be 
found. Had we not obeyed the instinct that 
stationed us in Willow Place, our press and our- 
selves might perhaps have shared the fate of 
others who have dared to stand by new and un- 
popular doctrines and principles. But without 
going further into the details of the profitableness 
of the Brooklyn investment to the cause of Bible 
Communism [ am wholly satisfied with the wind- 
ing up of its affairs, and should have been, had we 
sacrificed the entire investment, after our mission 
had terminated. In my labors in disposing of the 
house sold, I found that the Brooklyn Commune 
had produced many good impressions upon society 
outside. The following incident might be related 
as One among many that relate to our character aa 
a business association. The person to whom Ne 
43 was sold, subsequently had some fears, as nd 
papers were passed to bind the selling party, that 
we might give him the slip should we receive a- 
higher offer for the property. The person te 
whom his fears were expressed, being acquainted 
with us through business transactions, rephed 
that ‘ he had more confidence in the word of that 
‘ people’ than in all the ministers of Brocklyn; and 
that an offer of twice the amount that we were. 
to receive from him, would be no temptation te 
break our word.’ Confessing an unwavering faith. 
in the final triumph of Communisia, 


I remain as ever your brother, G. c. 





A friend sends us the following: 
Heaven. 


My mind dwells much on thee, , 
Great home of all the blest, 
And I would fain be free 
To realize thy rest. 


A goodly company 
Of friends have gone befere, 
And they will come to me, 
When I approach thy. shore. 


Those white-robed friends appear 
In al) their youthful bloom, 
And on my ravished ear 
Falls—* welcome, brother, home.’ ’ 


Yes, home, sweet home thou art, . 
My soul’s bright polar star ; 

Earth can no joys impart, 
Chaste as thy pleasures. are. 


Smoothly flowing waters, 
Pure as immortal truth, 
To thy sons and daughters, 
Give everlasting youth. % 


Spreading plains all glowing, 
With the smiles of flowers: 
Warbling songsters throwing, 
Their full hearts into ours. 


And down in vallies far, 
Where gliding streamlets meet, , 
Angelic beings are 
olding communion sweet. 
. * > * * 


No gloomy night is there, 
Nor. sun, nor moon doth rise ; 
The Bright and Morning Star 
With glory floods the skies. 


God's breath fills all the air, 
His love dwells in all souls, 
His power. everywhere, 
Like a great ocean rolls. 


c. W. U. 





Analects. 


—Where the heart is full, it seeks, fora thiou- 
sand reasons, in a thousand ways, to impart itself. 
How sweet, indispensable, in such cases, is felluw- 
ship; soul mystically strengthening soul !—€ar 
lyle. 

—When we consider that the Primitive 
church are also members in the body of Christ, 
and that they have been 1800 rn praising and 
loving God in the beauty of holiness, what aa 
immense work do.we see to be done ‘in us before. 
we shall be fitted for their society. Let us take 
courage ; for like the one hundred and forty-four 
thousand of the Jewish church, who ‘came out 
of great tribulation, having washed: their robes. 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb," 
we are being perfected through suffering. Our 
experience in tribulation should work hope in us, 
because by it we are following Christ and the 
Primitive church;—by it we are dying to self, 
and the life of Christ is taking its place. Op 
this account we may rejoice tn tribulation. 


——The voice of God proclaims that the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin; that men 
plunged in that blood, will be cleansed from all 
sin; and that as the result of this spiritual 
renovation, intellectual, moral and physical 
beauty, will at length be developed in unlimited 
perfection, and all the riches and glory of nature 
will bless and beautify the harmunious family of 
man, 

——It was through the consciousness of sin, in 
the forms of sensuality and pride that I came to 
recognize my need of redemption, and the truth 








of God's revelation in ewe Res mae disdains 
‘this, will wander throngh ation and mystic 
‘symbolism to Panthoism, tf he be intellectual. 

ou say the church has need of science. I doubt 

any one was ever led through science to faith, 
Will his very bones and marrow quivered under 
this question: ‘ Oh! wretched man that thou art! 
who shall deliver thee from the body of this 
death ?’— Perthes. 





The following cunningly-told story from Har- 
per’s Weekly, affords a fine exercise for reading 
aloud. or recitation : 

Mabel’s First of April. 
March, muttering windy oaths, went down the lane ; 
vi) Upon the apple boughs the buds had knitted : 
, And like a golden bird, half drenched with rain, 
From heaven April flitted. 


’ 
, The lizards woke, and stretched each agile limb 
+ That winter's lonesome torpor nigh had crippled, 
And o’er the distant mountain's ragged brim 
A stream of sunlight rippled. 


* All earth laughed cheerily, and even the Sea 
Showed his white teeth in jollity, not anger ; 
Each form of Nature, was it bird or tree, 
Forsook its frozen languor, 


’ At a deep window, sashed with diamond lines, 
» Patiently watching sat the pallid Mabel : 
A lily flowering through the leafless vines 
That coiled around the gable ! 


Day after day, since autumn quenched its fires ; 
* Through all the gusty noons of drear November ; 
* Through that white winter, hoarier than his sires— 
1! She watched within her chamber ; 


Her gaze fast fixed upon the cottage gate 
‘Which swung between two pine-trees that austerely 
Stood, like grim sentinels, to guard from Fate 

The mistress loved so dearly. 


And sometimes when the creaking gate would sway. 
Her pallid cheeks would suddenly grow paler, 
And with an inward murmur she would say, 
** Here comes my gallant sailor !” 


But still he came not. Still the broken ring © 
Lay on her patient heart—itself nigh broken— 
The autumn should have seen it claimed, but spring 
Still found the bitter token. 


So happed it on that day of April’s birth 
She sat and watched the gate and pathway near it; 
The sunlight laved the breathing breast of earth, 
But none suffused. her spirit. 


Through her heart, bursting with unuttered pain, 
One dull strain echoed she could not unlearn— 
** My love that sailed across the Spanish Main, 
He never will return !” 


But while she tried to drown this monotone 
That like a death knell through her frame vibrated, 
Bhe heard the old gate swing, and swinging groan 
With woe anticipated ! 


And down the miry path a stranger strode; 
Quaint foreign fashions in his clothes were blended, 
While from his face, where tropic sunlight glowed, 
‘A tawny beard descended. 


Eagerly Mabel scanned the strangér’s face, 
Each: feature seeking to her love to alter, 
But in the sunburned visage found no trace 

Of gallant Captain Walter. 


Avdher poor heart, with hope a moment buoyed, 
Intorfresh deeps of woe sank all the faster, 
Artd pnce agaia the universe seemed void, 
And life along disaster. 


“Ho! Maiden, if your name should Mabel be, 
To speak with you full many a mile I've measured ; 
I bring, you tidings from the Spanish Sea 
:Of bim whose love you treasured.” 


Quick as.the squirrel from tree-top tall, 
' Through jntertwisted boughs to earth he flashes, 
Mabel with lightning speed, was in the hall, 
‘Paler than green-wood ashes. 


Oh’! sailor, bring you tidings of my love ? 
My love;that holds my being’s best devotion ; 
Say, is he with the angel-stars above, 

, Or does he sail the ocean ?” 


He clasped her small hand in his own rough palm ; 

' “Sweet lass,” he said, “‘}the'tale is melancholy.” - 

"Nay, tell it!” gasped she ; “‘ sce! I will be calm, 
Nor show a woman’s folly.” 


_ “I sailed with Captain Walter,” he began, 
~*' © Ais boy and man, since ever I remember ; 
Till on 8 coral reef our vessel ran; 
, The tenth of last September. 


“ The breakers swept our decks completely clean ; 
We sailors dressed ourselves and prayed to Heaven; 

Our only boat would barely hold eighteen, 

badd sec And woe were thirty-seven. 

,,,. “Phen we cast lots to see who first should go, 

.. Though little hope did any of us nourish ; 
When some one vried, ‘The boat is gone, and so 

We all are left to perish 


* #We'lodked, and saw the boat steer for the shore, 
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When they beheld the chief mate and three more 
With craven Captain Walter ! 


‘* But while we gazed, and while the hopeless crew 
Cursed the false captain that they all had cher- 
ished, 
A great sea swamped the boat—they sank from 
view, 
And miserably perished. 


‘* But God watched over us. The tempest died, 
The hull still held, and it was sunny weather : 
Until a passing ship our flag descried, 
And saved us altogether.” 


He ceased But while he spoke a red spot grew 
On Mabel’s pale cheek, and her full lips trembled , 
While from her eyes a fire electric flew 
Of passion undissembled. 


‘* He lies who says my love was false!” she cried ; 
** He lies who calls the gallant Walter craven! 
I see the false heart that you cannot hide, 
Thou treacherous sea-raven ! 


* He may be dead! What matter—I can die ! 
May love another—still I cannot alter ; 
But be a coward, and from danger fly ? 
No, not my hero Walter!” 


Round her small waist the sailor’s arm is flung, 
His ¢yes gaze into hers, his face leans o’er her ; 
The tawny beard falls off, and, fair and young, 
Her Walter stands before her! 


‘« A pardon, Mabel,” whispered in ber ears; 
‘* April is consecrate to sweet surprises ; 
And from its mingled sunshine and its tears 
The arch of Hope arises !” 





The Use and Necessity of Amusements, 


We take the following paragraphs from the .Ad- 
drese of the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, in the Acad- 


the Stage to Public Morality. It isa subject 
which has been long neglected, and it is a good 
sign to have the attention of society called to it. 
It may yet appear that the ascetic morality that 
looks on the sportive, laughter-loving side of 
human nature with an evil eye, is as far from the 
true standard, as its opposite.extreme. Purified 
by the influence of the Goepel of Christ, the 
Theater may yet take a prominent place in the 
educatioral and social departments of society. 


If amusement be wrong in principle ; if to 
forget cure, duty, death, the future, for any 
hour of the day, be dangerous—if not to be 
aninterruptedly engaged in contemplating and 
advancing the moral and serious interests of 
life, is culpable and offensive to Christianity— 
if fun, frolic, laughter, jest, humor, wit, the 
excitement of social intercourse and the indul- 
gence of the lighter and gayer tastes of human 
nature, have no legitimate times and p'aces, 
and no important and indispensable offices, then, 
of course, it is useless to talk of defending the 
most amusing of all amu-ements. But | now 
stand here to maintain and to show that amuse- 
ment is not only a privilege but a duty, indis- 
pensable to health of body and mind, and 
essential even to the best development of reli- 
gion itself For what isit? It is the play of 
our nature, when teimporarily released from 
toil and anxiety. Its very essence is, absence 
of painful effort and serious thouglt, absorption 
in the present, to the forgetfulness of the past 
and the future Nothing amuses which does 
not make a man forget himself, by calling into 
controlling activity pleasurable thoughts and 
emotious Now, !ife is essentially toiling and 
anxious. [tis made so by outward circum- 
stances and inward constitution It is our 
glory that we are made to work, and to think 
anxiously and seberly. 

Now, the true question is, how shall human- 
ity do most work, support most anxicty, have 
the most genuine seriousness? Experience 
has taught us that neither body, or mind can 
stand an unbroken strain, and we are learning 
by degrees that the consvience, wiil, and aspira- 
tions require sleep and rest, us much as in- 
tellect and muscle. The Creator has accord- 
ingly endowed us with various faculties, tastes 
and sensibilities, which have a spontaneous ac- 


tivity, whose object seems to be chiefly to de- 


light andamuse: Indeperdently of their more 
serious uses, he has indeed attached a pleasure 
to the exercise of all our faculties ; but some of 
them seem to have for their manifest end pleas. 
ure to ourselves or others. Laughter, the 


irresistible propensity of youth, is, we know 
physiologi ly, eminently conducive to the 
ealth of the body, which it exercises in a 


teat and useful manner ; and, unquestivnably 
umor, which is the inner side of iuughter, is 
equally important to health of mind. Our 
sense of the beautiful, the ridiculous, the witty ; 
our taste for music, flowers, spectacle ; our en- 


}joyment of food, society, motiou ; our love of 


‘sport, of the fields, of games; all. these. ine- 
radicable tastes rene i have a mission, nay, 
several offices; ‘rst and chiefly, perhaps, to 





“With five deserters; and all eyes grew salter 


confer a positive and unspeakable sum of 
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pleasure, asubstantial benefaction of Provi- 
dence, which it would be impiety not to recog- 
nize and gratefully own; but secondly, to 
qualify, correct, and improve the operation 
and product of the more solid and utilitarian 
functions of humanity ; and thirdly, to rest, 
cheer, and invigorate mind and heart, that we 
may more abundantly and successfully pursue 
the toil, and bear the auxieties of life, and 
achieve its moral and spiritual ends. Thus to 
work best, man must play a due portion of the 
time ; to bear the heaviest burdens, he must 
bave his heart lightened now and then ; to think 
most profoundly, he must not think too steadi- 
ly. When the world, on any plea of prudence, 
or wisdom, or conscience, has ovorlouked these 
principles, religicn and morality have suffered. 
In former times, monasteries and nunoneries, 
eaves and pillars, held the pure fanatics and 
ultraists, the idiots and hypocrites, whom vio- 
lated nature sent there. Now insane asylums 
and hospitals shelter the victims furnished for 
their cells by the headlong sobriety and mad 
earnestness of business which knows no pleasure, 
or of study which allows no cessations, or of 
conscience and piety whivh frown on amuse- 
ment; while the morbid morality, the thin 
wisdom, the jaundiced affections, the wretched 
dyspepsia, the wreck and defeat of body and 
soul, which a community deficient in out-door 
sports, genial society, or legitimate gayety, 
exhibits to the thoughtful eye, is hardly less 
saddening than the hospital or madhouse. 

Amusement, then, is not merely defensible. 
The want of it is a calamity, and an injary to 
the sober and solid interests of society. None 
are more truly interested—did they know their 
own duty and policy—in seeing the community 
properly amused, than the organized friends of 
morality and piety: They ought to know that 
ature avenges herself sooner or later—and 
better sooner than later—for the violation of 
the laws of physical and moral health; and 
that the suppression of the sportive, careless 
and pleasure-craving propensities or aptitudes 
of our nature, involves an inevitable derange- 
ment and sure decay of the higher organs and 
faculties. Instead, therefore, of iuterfering 
with business, duty, sobriety, piety——with schol- 
arship, economy, virtue, and reverence-— 
amusement, viewed merely as a principle, 
advances and supports them all. The intellect 
that plays a part of every day, works more 
powerfully and to better results for the rest of 
the time; the heart that is gay for an hour, is 
more serious for the other hours of the day ; 
the conscience that reposes for a space is more 
active when it wakes; the. will that rests is 
more vigorous than the will that is always 
strained. 

You see, then. that I put amusement among 
the necessaries and not the luxaries of life.— 
Like sugar, which was long thought a mere pal- 
ate-pleaser, but which now turns out to be an 
indispensable constituent of the blood, and one 
of the most: nourishing and necessary articles of 
human food, amusement. is a serious, practical 
interest and concern of society, and not a mere 
indulgence and weakness, to be exensed and 
apologized for. Soeiety is the better, the safer, 
the more moral and religious, for amasement. 
Tt is as gond a friend to the church as it is to 
the theater; to sound morals and unsupersti- 
tious piety, as it isto health and happiness.— 
The very word recreation carries its argument 
in its etymology. To recreate is to re-create, 
and pleasure and piety have, in this direction, 
an identical aim--to renew and edify our na- 
ture. Amusement, it is true, recreates in a 
very different manner from piety It does not 
make the bone and sinew, but supplies the 
roundness of the muscle, the fat a moisture 
of the system—and while one gives strength 
and size, the other gives flexibilit » ease and 
grace. Both are necessary to build up the 
perfect man. 

But here T shall be met with the suggestion 
that, allowing all this, amusement, falling in 
with the tastes, the sloth, the self-indulgent 
propensities’ of humanity—being in its very 
nature easy, carelesss and gay——tends always 
to excess ;, provides amply and extravagantly 
for its own gratification ; is in league with the 
vanity, vices, and dangerous passions of the 
human heart ; and, instead of countenance and 
encouragement from the serious class, needs 
only its rebuke and restraint. Nay, that the 
very object of religion is to produce a serious- 
ness, self-denial and consecration which pleas- 
ure in every form assails and renders difficult ; 
that it attach.s to the world those whom piety 
is seeking to detach from the world ; Hise td 
giddiness where religion would give sobriety, 
and promotes self-forgetfulness and indifierence 
in those whom God’s word is secking to make 
thoughtful ‘and anxious. Many good and wise 


people, who have not the least: idea of seeing 
amusement go out. of: fashion, and who would 
confess that what they themselves call innocent 
amusement is necessary and legitimate; who 
loos at the sports of young children—the game 





cont nes 


at ball, or the skater’s flight, the walk in the 
country, the nutting party, a game at chequers 
or chess, the music of the piano, the wit and 
humor of a true story——with sympathy, never- 
theless think it their duty to resist the principle 
of amusement, lest, under any concession of 
its lawfu ness, excess should find shelter 


There is, however no greater mistake in the 
world than to imagine that, taking suciety to- 
gether, the love of amusement is an overween- 
ing passion of humanity. Doubtless it is the 
ruin of aclass. But selfishness, the roor of 
depravity, and the mother of human evils, 
finds its chief outlets and manifestations in the 
serious and anxious passions of men—in cupid- 
ity, the luve of power, envy, jealonsy and mal- 
ice. Out of the grand desire to appropriate 
wealth, power, place, or to avoid want, submis- 
sion and injury, spring the worst charact+ristics 
of society, Falsehood, fraud, violence, anger, 
cunning, slander, meanness, apathy, vice and 
crime, originate in selfishness, which is ordina- 
rily unsocial, stern, sober, laborious, and iar as 
possible irom pleasure or diversion. Instead of 
being self-forgetiu:, disposed to relaxation, 
playful or gay, it is sullen, introspective, tight- 
y girded, and inno mood for delight. For 
certainly we must not confound things different, 
and call the grim satisfaction with which the 
miser pursues his gains, the tyraut. bis victims, 
the rogue his prize, with which envy surveys 
the mortification of a competitor, or hatred the 
misfortune of an enemy, or jealousy the pangs 
of a rival— amusement. 

Nor are the vices of society, drunkeuness, lust 
and gambling, to be placed among the relaxa- 
tions and amusements of mankind. hey are 
the serious and horrible outbreak of lawless 
appetites, which do nothing to recreate, but 
only to destroy. If they are often found in 
connection with the pleasures of the world, 
they are just as often found in absolute separa- 
tion from them ludeed the lack ot the 
wholesome excitement of pleasure is commonly 
seeu producing the noxious excitement of vice ; 
and intemperance, lust and gambling, have 
devastated communities in which public diver- 
sions have been scrupulously forbidden. Itisa 
terrible fact, that the first hundred years of 
Puritanism in New England was marked alike 
by ascetic public manneis, and the prevalence 
of vices almost unbeard of in our free and 
more indulgent society ; and it is even now 
asst rted that the soberest of our sister States 
contributes more then any other State in the 
Union to the sad catalogue of female frailty. 

There is hardly a mere baleful error in the 
world than that whict. bas produced the feud 
between morality and amusement, piety and 
pleasure. By presenting as the mark for rep- 
robation the recreations instead of the sins of 
society ; by confuunding amusements with vices 
the moral feeling of the world has been waste- 
fully diverted from its opposition to absolute 
wrong and depraving affections into opposition 
to things innocent, indiffereut. or hurtful only 
in excess ; and thus a very mischievous confu- 
sion has been introduced into the natura) and 
the Christian conscience of evil. Consider the 
thick darkness, the absence of interior light 
and moral order, which is likely to reign iu a 
soul that has been instructed te put Tencling 
and the freqnentations of sows spectacles and 
balls into the same disallow inee and reprobation 
in which lying, slander hatred and unchastity 
are kept, and to reckon the love of fun, gayety 
and social excitement as a di praved aud Satanic 
affection! What but moral contusion, secret 
protest, insidious revenges. private vices, latent 
skepticism, ard laxity in directions not open 
to observation or suspicion, can result to many 
from such unwarranted and unnatural clavsifica- 
tions? [tis true the second generation oflen 
pays the penalty of the asceticisin of’ the first, 
but the first usually has # ruinous pity on itself, 
and treats its resolution in dark and deadly 
ways. We cannot afford to waste our woral 
feeling, our sensibility to sin, our powers of 
self-control and of resistance, upon false issues 
or n artificial sins. We want all the tender- 
diss aud all the energy of conscicnce—all the 
amenableness to duty, all the fear of God we 
have or can cultivate, wherewi'h to encounter 
real sins, the actual temptations of the devil, 
the positive wrongs to which human life and 
character are exposed. Every artificial wrong, 
every thing pronounced evil which is innocent, 
every restraint volunteered, every self denial 
which is unnecesvary, is a positive weakening 
ef our moral forces—ammunition used up in a 
sham fight, when the real enemy is at our 
doors It is no unconimon thing, therefore, to 
see asceticism accompanied by cruelty to oth- 
ers, sanctimoniousness associated with sourness 
of heart, and separateness from the world,. or 
disgust and contempt for its pleasures, offset 
with spiritual pride, harshness of judgment 
aud maliguity of temper. 
—_—_—_——_—KK_—aXias!_! 
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